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and the state of Illinois. 


Can We Have Guns AND Butter? 


MR. McBURNEY: Tool engineers, the 
men in American industry who are re- 
sponsible for planning and providing 
its production facilities, are now en- 
gaged in an expansion program of 
tooling for security. This is an ambi- 
tious undertaking in which our nation 
hopes to expand its productive capa- 
city to meet both civilian and military 
needs and still maintain a sound econ- 
omy. — 


"Tooling for Security’ 


The period of March 17th to 21st has 
been proclaimed ‘‘Tooling for Security 
Week”’ here in the City of Chicago 
During this 
time the American Society of Tool 
Engineers is sponsoring a huge indus- 
trial exposition of production equip- 
ment in the International Amphi- 
theater, in conjunction with a com- 
prehensive technical program devoted 
to industrial production problems. 
Thousands of tool engineers from all 
over America are gathering in Chi- 
cago for this affair, in the hope they 
may be able to get information which 
will enable them better to meet the 
needs of this expansion program. 

In view of this emphasis placed on 
production problems in America, we 
ask today, as you have just heard: 
Can we have both guns and butter? 


Grouped around us here at the mi- 
crophone to discuss this important 
question are four men representing 
different points of view. Industry is 
represented by Mr. John S. Coleman, 
President of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Mr. A. M. Sar- 
gent, a Past President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers, and 
President of the Pioneer Engineering 
& Manufacturing Company will reflect 
the attitude of tool engineers in indus- 
try. Representing the government is 
Mr. Swan E. Bergstrom, Director of 
the Metal Working Equipment Divi- 
sion of the National Production Au- 
thority, who is now in Washington on 
leave from his position as Vice Presi- 


dent of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company. And Mr. Yale Brozen, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Northwestern 
University, will represent the point of 
view of the economist. 


Now, gentlemen, how do you an- 
swer this question? Can we have guns 
and butter? Mr. Coleman, what do 
you say? 


MR. COLEMAN: Yes, with the reduc- 
tion of the current military budget 
from 71 billion to 52 billion dollars, it 
seems to me that the threat of danger- 
ous Overloading is somewhat removed. 
Of course, while spending is at such a 
high level, the inflationary threat re- 
mains, but with good management — 
that is, with economy in government 
expenditures, with credit controls, 
with an appropriate monetary policy 
to restrain the growth of the money 
supply, and with an appropriate taxa- 
tion policy — we can have both guns 
and butter. 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, you have 
several provisos in that affirmative 
answer. Has this reduction in mili- 
tary budget already been accom- 
plished — the one to which you refer? 


MR. COLEMAN: I believe it has, 
from 71 billion to approximately 51.6 
billion. 


Reduction in Budget 


MR. BROZEN: But that is a reduction 
from dangerous overloading plans to 
a somewhat less dangerous overload- 
ing plan. Actually, we are increasing 
military expenditures. In the year 
ending June, ’52, we will spend about 
39 billion dollars; next year this ‘‘re- 
duced”’ program of yours increases 
our spending by another 12 billion 
dollars, to over 51 billion dollars. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you say, 
Brozen, to our question, ‘‘Can we have 
guns and butter?’’ 


MR. BROZEN: I would say, no. We 
can’t have guns and butter if you 
mean, by butter, the rise in the stand- 
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ards of living that we have been 
accustomed to in the past. If we 
attempt a military program of this 
size, of from 51 to 52 billion dollars 
a year, not only will we prevent 
further rises in the standards of 
living but we will end up weaker, ten 
or twenty years from now — even ina 
military sense — than we would if we 
cut our program back to 30 or 40 
billion dollars. 


MR. McBURNEY: Where do you 
stand, Bergstrom? 


MR. BERGSTROM: I think we can 
have both guns and butter, provided, 
of course, that we spend for guns in 
a judicious manner. I think we’ve got 
to spend our money for our military 
requirements in much the same man- 
ner we are trying to spend our money 
for butter. We have got to use good 
judgment, good management, and 
economical spending. 


MR. BROZEN: But does efficient 
spending for the military services 
mean that we could have a better 
guns program for about 10 to 15 
billion dollars less than we now pro- 
pose to spend? 


MR. BERGSTROM: I think we can if 
we follow a well-planned, managed 
program. 


MR. McBURNEY: Where do you 
stand, Sargent? 


MR. SARGENT: I say yes, we can, 
outside of all-out war. We can and 
must have both guns and butter. Our 
economy cannot continue and remain 
healthy on expendables alone, any 
more than the human body could con- 
tinue on only one item of diet which 
had no nutritional value. We are not 
as yet facing the ultimate live-or-die 
ultimatum. When we do, we’ll have to 
adjust all our planning accordingly. 


Armament Spending 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, we have had 
three provisional affirmative answers, 
and one provisional negative answer 
to the question, ‘“‘Can we have guns 
and butter?’’ This suggests to me that 
something may be wrong with our 
present gun-and-butter program. 


Do you think, Sargent, we are 


spending too much money on arma- 
ments now? 


MR. SARGENT: We are probably not 
spending too much on armaments as 
such, assuming that we are producing 
useful, necessary or proper arma- 
ment. What we are actually conduct- 
ing is a wasteful and extravagant 
defense program of poorly planned 
production of the wrong thing in the 
wrong plants, and in the wrong quan- 
tities. There is no honest answer pres- 
ently available as to exactly how 
much we should spend. 


MR. McBURNEY: That is a pretty 
strong statement. Brozen? 


‘Too Much Too Soon’ 


MR. BROZEN: Isn’t the reason that 
all this wasteful expenditure is going 
on the result of the fact that we are 
trying to spend too much too soon? 
That is, we have jumped our arma- 
ment expenditures from 21 billion in 
1951 to 39 billion in 1952. In 1951 we 
gave the military services authority 
to spend 59 billion, though they spent 
only 21 billion of that. 


Isn’t the reason for all this waste 
the result of the fact that we dumped 
all this money in their laps? And 
when you dump the money in their 
laps, it’s only human to try to go out 
and spend it in any way you can, with 
the result that they do such things as 
buying a four-year supply of black 
pepper, and buy it not over four years, 
to be delivered for the period of the 
use of the black pepper, but to be 
delivered at once, immediately, in 
1951. 

When you just simply try to dump 
all this money in the laps of people, 
you get the usual response of the man 
who suddenly has a million dollars 
handed to him and is told he can 
spend it any way he wants to; he is a 
little confused at first, trying to figure 
out just how he will spend it, and 
he’ll waste a lot of it before he dis- 
covers the things that do give him 
the most satisfaction for his money. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you think 
of that analysis, Bergstrom? 


MR. BERGSTROM: Well, I think, as 
I said originally, if we have proper 
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planning, we could cut down our cost 
of spending tremendously. Of course, 
it is awfully hard for a military organ- 
ization to determine just exactly what 
they need unless they know just what 
they are going to need it for, and at 
the present time we are in a position 
where we don’t know exactly where 
the next war is going to be fought. 
Different types of equipment are ne- 
cessary for different types of warfare, 
and the best thing they can do is to 
make a guess at what the final re- 
quirements are going to be. But I do 
feel that we ought to have enough 
money so that we can adequately 
build up the necessary facilities to 
provide for an all-out war. 


MR. McBURNEY: You make a dis- 
tinction between providing the facili- 
ties sa: % 


Facilities 

MR. BERGSTROM: Oh, yes, definite- 
ly. 

MR. McBURNEY: .. . for producing 
military equipment. . 


MR. BERGSTROM: That’s right. 


MR. McBURNEY: .. . and the actual 
production of that equipment? 


MR. BERGSTROM: That’s right. I 
think we should have the facilities. 
I want to bring that out, because that 
is the basis on which we have to pro- 
duce the end-items anyway. I don’t 
believe we should produce any more 
military equipment than is necessary 
to take care of our present military 
requirements. 


MR. BROZEN: In your program of 
producing facilities rather than end- 
items, couldn’t we do that job with 
about a 35-billion-a-year expenditure 
instead of a 52-billion-a-year expendi- 
ture? 


MR. McBURNEY: Excuse me. By 
“end-items’’ you mean guns and tanks 
and aircraft and that sort of thing, as 
distinguished from the production fa- 
cilities? 

MR. BROZEN: Yes. 


MR. ‘BERGSTROM: I can’t tell you 
how much we would save, Mr. Brozen, 
but I would say we would spend less, 
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and this would be used primarily for 
building up the facilities. A large 
volume of capital to finance this whole 
program will be required for inven- 
tory to build up the tremendous 
amount of product to be manufactured 
in those facilities. 


MR. McBURNEY: The charge has 
been made here that we are spending 
an enormous sum of money annually 
on military supplies and equipment 
of one kind or another, and that we 
are spending it wastefully, without 
any very clear plan or any integrated 
program. Do you go along with that, 
Mr. Coleman? 


Emotionalism 


MR. COLEMAN: Let’s look at the 
program a minute. How did it start, 
and what is the program today? We 
must remember that the program 
started in a binge of emotionalism 
that followed Korea, and our action in 
Korea. It was further supplemented 
after the decision that was made at 
the Yalu River, and the decision at 
that time seemed to be predicated 
upon the assumption that we might 
have to fight World War III almost 
overnight. Hence, the program that 
was laid down about that time, in late 
’50 and early ’51, was one of rather 
gigantic proportions. 

Subsequent events have indicated 
that Korea is a “police action,’’ and 
that we are engaged in a rearmament 
effort. The Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Lovett, has laid down the require- 
ments of that rearmament effort as 
21 full-strength divisions for the Army, 
or approximately 3,600,000 men, I be- 
lieve; 408 combat vessels and 16 
carrier air groups for the Navy; 3 
full divisions and 3 air wings for the 
Marine Corps; and 53 wings for the 
Air Force. 

What does it cost, I submit, to pay 
for a program of that type, and furth- 
ermore, what is it going to cost after 
such a military establishment is in 
effect? 


MR. McBURNEY: You say that some 
of the earlier decisions, at least, were 
made in a ‘‘binge of emotionalism,’’ 
which is certainly no way to make a 
decision of any kind. Are we con- 
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tinuing to make decisions under the 
influence of emotional binges, do you 
think? 


MR. COLEMAN: I think that is some- 
thing that is ever present, and is go- 
ing to be with us. It is unfortunate, 
indeed, that when we talk about arma- 
ment effort, we have to think, in turn, 
of the use of that armament, and as 
we are engaged in ideological war 
with a large segment of the world, un- 
doubtedly, from time to time, crises — 
and we seem to live from week to 
week on crises — are going to occur. 


We might well ask the question: 
What would be the reaction of the 
American people if, for example, the 
Soviet moved into Yugoslavia or into 
southeastern Europe tomorrow? Would 
we, as a people, look at an armament 
effort through cold, calculating eyes, 
or with our emotions? 


Ideological War 


MR. BROZEN: Well, that’s exactly 
the point. The kind of program pro- 
jected there is one for fighting another 
war on the style of World War II, 
rather than this ideological war to 
which you referred. In fighting this 
ideological war, one of our strongest 
weapons is the fact that the American 
system increases productivity and in- 
creases standards of living year after 
year. Now, with this kind of program, 
we are going to stop that rise in pro- 
ductivity, and stop that rise in stand- 
ards of living, and we will throw away 
one of our strongest weapons, the 
weapon that is much greater than 
much of the armaments we are build- 
ing. 

If we are going to fight an ideologi- 
cal war, it is probably more important 
to spend a hundred million dollars on 
the “Voice of America’’ program than 
it is to spend it on equipment for 
another division. 


MR. COLEMAN: I would remind you 
that we did not start this thing, that 
another force, the Soviet — who appar- 
ently recognizes nothing but force — 
started it, and it would appear that 
the only defense is one of rearming, 
of making ourselves strong, and keep- 
ing ourselves strong, if we wish to 


preserve this liberty that you are talk- 
ing about. 


MR. SARGENT: It seems that we 
may have wandered a little bit from 
our basic question of wastefulness in 
production. It would seem to me that 
basically, the three military branches 
should get together a little closer on 
the materials that they buy and that 
they use. 


I see no reason why we should have 
so many catalogs of similar things 
under different headings, and I dont 
see why the weapons and equipment 
for the various branches should have 
so many hundreds of minor variations. 
Why shouldn’t the first move of our 
military be to get together on their 
requirements a little closer? 


Production a Weapon 


MR. BERGSTROM: I would like to 
make a point here that one of the 
strongest weapons this country has is 
the ability to produce, to produce 
quantities of materials, whether that 
be civilian durable goods or military 
end-items. It seems to me that we 
should give considerable thought to 
the means of building up the produc- 
tive force in which we are Number 
One in the world, and to continue to 
sponsor that productive force, be- 
cause without it, in modern warfare, 
we would be completely lost. 


MR. BROZEN: That is exactly the 
point. Our strongest weapon is our 
ability to produce. Now, if we are 
to develop our ability to produce, we 
must have the kind of tax structure 
which doesn’t inhibit incentives to 
produce. : 


In trying to finance this kind o 
gigantic military program, we ure 
erecting the kind of tax structure 
which does inhibit growth and effi- 
ciency, which does inhibit growth and 
productivity, and therefore does im- 
pair our strongest weapon. 


I would suggest, then, that for that 
reason it would be better to reduce 
that program somewhat in order to 
avoid having the kind of tax structure 
that has these effects of inhibiting pro- 
ductivity, and therefore has the effect 
of destroying our strongest weapon. 
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MR. BERGSTROM: That is very true. 
If we could properly build up our pro- 
duction system so that we could take 
care of both guns and butter, and 
properly administer that system so 
that we would get the most materials 
— both civilian and military — out of 
our tax dollar and our earned dollar, 
I think we could carry on a program 
of guns and butter that would be 
within our economic structure, 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, now, spell 


_ that out. How would you do it? 


MR. BERGSTROM: I would say that 
first we would have to carry on our 
regular civilian economy and civilian 
production, and then we would either 
have to parallel or superimpose facili- 
ties that would take care of the manu- 
facture of our military end-items. 


_ A Dual System 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you talking 
‘about two separate facilities: a great 
production facility for military goods, 
or military end-items, as you refer to 
them, and another production facility 
for civilian purposes? A dual system? 


‘Is that what you are talking about? 
MR. BERGSTROM: I’m talking about 


a dual system, and I am not saying 
the military system should be a great, 
big military system as far as produc- 
tion of military end-items is con- 
cerned. I am saying this, that in 


- World War II we built up a tremen- 


dous facility for the production of 
armaments, owned by the taxpayers 
of this country. 


MR. McBURNEY: And we tore it 
down. 


MR. BERGSTROM: We tore it down. 
Now we are in the process of building 
it up again, at very high cost, because 
it has to be done in a hurry. I say 
this: We should build up our require- 


ments for the manufacture of military 


end-items and maintain that facility. 


MR. McBURNEY: For how long? In- 
definitely? 


MR. BERGSTROM: Well, we should 


“maintain it for at least as long a 


period of time as we feel the security 
of this country — and what this coun- 
try stands for — has been attained. 
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MR. McBURNEY: Of course, that is 
what European countries have been 
doing for years. 


MR. BERGSTROM: That’s what they 
have been doing for years and years. 
They have had to do that because they 
have always been faced with the 
danger of attack, immediately, from 
some of their neighbors. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you indus- 
trialists think of that kind of program? 
That is new and different. 


MR. SARGENT: In the first place, the 
taxpayer wasn’t responsible for mak- 
ing the decision on dismantling the 
war plants. Second, it would seem to 
me that the military must determine 
what the range of equipment is, if we 
are to set up plants as Mr. Bergstrom 
states. 


Cooperation of the Military 


For instance, if we were to make an 
all-purpose tank plant, we would first 
have to know some fundamental 
things: What is the smallest tank to 
be produced? What is the biggest 
tank to be produced?) How many 
tanks would they expect that plant to 
produce? 

Then it seems to me that it is the 
function of the military to learn to 
use that class of equipment, that size 
of equipment, and to make defensive 
or offensive plans accordingly. We 
certainly have to limit the product in 
some way; we just can’t leave it wide 
open. 


MR. McBURNEY: Who would own 
this facility for military production? 


MR. BERGSTROM: I would suggest 
that any of the facilities that were to 
produce the military product would be 
owned by the government, but the 
operation of those facilities should be 
under the direction of private indus- 
try, which would manage these vari- 
ous facilities, both during times of 
war and times of peace. 

You will find that during times of 
war and emergency, such as we are 
in at the present time, private indus- 
try is called upon to manage these 
plants, in order to get out the mate- 
rial, but during times of peace they 
revert back again to the military. 
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MR. BROZEN: But might it not be 
better to have some of these arma- 
ment facilities at work on civilian 
products at times when they are not 
at work on government products or 
armament products? Might it not be 
necessary to have some of these 
plants owned by civilian firms that 
would be ready to deliver armaments 
by a fairly quick switch in case the 
need arose? 


MR. COLEMAN: It is not always pos- 
sible to have a dual facility such as 
you suggest, where, during peacetime, 
or relatively peaceful times, you can 
make civilian products, and then make 
armament. 


I would remind you that we live in 
a technological age. Probably that is 
most evident within the armed serv- 
ices. Many of their requirements are 
of such a nature that they do require 
special facilities that cannot be used 
for anything else. 


General Purpose Tools 


I go along with Bergstrom on this 
program. I agree completely. I be- 
lieve, however, that in the separate 
facilities under private management, 
we should use as many general pur- 
pose tools as we can. Those plants 
where we have general purpose tools 
can be retooled in a relatively short 
period of time for civilian production. 
We should use that portion of the 
plan, but always with the thought in 
view that if we are threatened, or if 
it is necessary to produce more arm- 
ament, then in the minimum amount 
of time and with the minimum amount 
of money they can be converted to 
total armament producing plants. 


Again, I wholly subscribe to what 
Bergstrom said. Our real might is 
the productive capacity of the United 
States, and it seems to me that we 
must orient defense production with 
our civilian production. 


MR. SARGENT: I agree with Mr. 
Coleman that we have to proceed 
along those lines, but modern, econ- 
omy-engineered production is not one 
that can change just at the word. It 
takes time, even with standard ma- 
chines, to create mass production or 
economic production, and you have to 


have skilled help for the various 
operations, and much special equip- 
ment, even with the so-called standard 
facilities. Therefore, there is a time 
lag in the picture. 

There is also a vast amount of 
money involved, but it could be re- 
duced greatly over what is being done 
now. 


You can’t change a textile mill to 
a tank plant, as easily as you could 
other _metal-working plants. 


"Add Specialized Equipment’ 


MR. BERGSTROM: I can’t exactly go 
along with you on your statement, 
Mr. Sargent, because in most cases 
the requirements in World War II and 
the requirements during this defense 
effort have been for standard, general 
purpose tools. You can get into pro- 
duction on practically any type of 
military equipment with a comple- 
ment of standard, general purpose 
machines. If you do want to get into 
higher production, and you want to 
get into more efficient production, you 
can then supplant these general pur- 
pose tools with more specialized types 
of equipment that will produce the 
product in a shorter period of time, at 
a lower labor cost, and a higher quan- 
tity. 

I feel that if, at the time of Korea, 
we had had the standard machine 
tools we had in World War II, we 
would have been far better off and 
much further along in our entire pro- 
gram today than we are at the present 
time. After all, the large quantity of 
tools that we have got to produce — 
have produced and have got to pro- 
duce — for the next few months is 
primarily going to be general purpose 
machine tools. 


MR. McBURNEY: Under a dual sys- 
tem of the sort you propose, under 
which we would develop a special 
facility for the production of war 
products as distinguished from civil- 
ian products, who is going to make 
the decisions? Will it be the military? 
How does the military enter into this, 
anyway? 


MR. BERGSTROM: Will you restate 
your question? I don’t quite under- 
stand it. 
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MR. McBURNEY: Yes: To what ex- 
tent does the military enter into pro- 
duction, whether it is a dual system 
or whether it is the system we have 
now? 


MR. BERGSTROM: The military defi- 
nitely determines what kinds of wea- 
pons they are going to need to fight 
a war or to carry on a defense pro- 
gram, and they, in turn, make up the 
specifications for the types of weapons 
that they need. 


With the increase in mechanical 
warfare such as we have experienced 
it in World War II and are experienc- 
ing it now, that factor is definitely 
entering into the picture as far as the 
specifications are concerned, and it is 
also entering into the picture as far as 
the actual manufacturing is con- 
cerned. 
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MR. McBURNEY: Well, as a layman, 
I am suggesting the possibility that 
part of our problem comes from the 
fact that the military is trying to tell 
us how to produce. 


Is there anything in that, Brozen? 


MR. BROZEN: I think as a result of 
the military trying to tell us how to 
produce — and that is my impression, 
certainly, from the previous discus- 
sion — we are getting great inefficien- 
cies in production that we could avoid 
if private management were allowed 
to produce in the most efficient possi- 
ble way, according to their own plans, 
as long as they filled the specifications 
for performance. . 


ANNOUNCER: I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
but our time is up. 
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U. S. mobilization policy strives to keep civilian production in the running 
at the same time seeking to increase military production of certain vital 
weapons which will eventually result in the drawing on materials slated 
_ for civilian production. 


Journal of Home Economics 43:773-6, Dec., ’51. ‘‘Defense Impacts on Levels 
of Living.’’ S. E. JOHNSON. ; 

The Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics declares 
_ that the effect of defense production upon civilian living standards has been 
slight, and will continue to be unless total mobilization becomes necessary. 


Monthly Labor Review 173:404-408, Oct., 51. D. S. BRADY. 


A consideration of the balance between civilian and defense needs, position 
of rationing and other controls and family requirements in emergencies. 


Newsweek 39:61-2, Jan. 14, ’52. ‘‘Wilson’s Report.’’ 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, has pointed out in 
his report, both verbally and statistically, that there will be a squeeze on 
civilian production in order to meet defense needs. 


New York Times Magazine Dp. 13, My. 6, ’51. ‘“‘It Must Be Both Guns and 
Butter.’”?’ M. L. HOFFMAN. 

Western Europe must produce both defense weapons and civilian goods, 
for it would be a fatal blunder in the battle against Communism to admit 
that she cannot both defend herself and provide a better life. 


Time 58:19, Dec. 17, ’51. ‘‘Half Speed Is Hard.’’ 

Although Senator Johnson’s ‘‘guns vs. butter’? report points out that 
our production schedules are lagging, a half-speed mobilization plan is 
needed for the U. S. long-range armament plan, unless a general war breaks 

out. 


Time 58:50-4, Dec. 31, ’51. ‘‘Business in 1951.’’ 

U. S. business has expanded in the production of armaments and civilian 
goods, but it has been able to keep ‘‘butter’’ items at a phenomenal high only 
by falling behind the necessary standard of ‘‘gun’’ production peur? for 
national defense. 


Town Meeting 17:1-14, Aug. 14, ’51. ‘“‘“How Will Further Defense Production 
Affect Your Standard of Living?’ R. A. TAFT and others. 

A symposium including Senator Robert A. Taft and Manly Fleischman, 
administrator of the National Production Authority, in which the effect of 
the nation’s defense production program on the standard of living is discussed. 


U. S. News 29:18, Sept. 8, ’50. ‘‘Nation’s Industry Geared for Both Guns and 
Butter.”’ 

Military production will be in addition to and not instead of civilian goods, 
since the nation’s production capacity is not being fully realized. 


U. S. News 29:16-17, Nov. 10, ’50. ‘‘More Guns for U. S., Still Lots of Butter.”’ 


Even with cutbacks of civilian production, the nation’s standard of living 
will continue to climb because of increased production capacities and fuller 
employment which will serve civilian demands even after guns are rated 
over butter. 
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